THE FOUR  GEORGES
they could for the comfort of those who served under
them, and foremost among these was Nelson,
What caused the mutinies of 1797 was the enlistment,
owing to the needs of war, of large numbers of civilians
whose standard of living was infinitely higher than that
of the ordinary sailor, and who were not prepared to
tolerate the state of affairs they found on shipboard. The
muster rose from 16,000 in 1792 to 85,000 in 1794, and
by 1802 it stood at 135,000. The mutiny at Spithead was
ably organized, and the moderation displayed throughout
reflected the greatest credit upon all concerned. It began
when the fleet was ordered to put to sea, for, instead of
weighing anchor, the crews manned the yards, cheered,
and hoisted the red flag. No disrespect was shown to the
officers, but the control of the ships was taken out of their
hands. The demands of the mutineers were not exces-
sive, for they only asked that pay should be raised to the
Army level, and that officers accused of brutality should
be dismissed their ships; they further required a promise
that, unless the French put out, the fleet should not be
sent to sea until the increase of pay had been voted by
Parliament and the King's pardon had been proclaimed.
The Admiralty attempted to haggle, but finally gave way
on all points. Unfortunately, a delay then ensued in
presenting the necessary Bill to the House of Commons
owing to official red-tape, and when it was introduced
Fox and his friends could not resist the opportunity of
making party capital out of the mutiny. This aroused
the suspicions of the sailors, and there was further
trouble, involving bloodshed, at Spithead. Finally Lord
Howe was sent down to announce the King's pardon, and
the passage of the Bill; over a hundred officers were re-
moved from their ships, and the mutiny was at an end.
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